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A SERMON. 



" And when he had made a gathering throughout the company to 
the sum of two thousand drachms of silver, he sent it to Je- 
rttaalem to offer a em-offering, doing therein very well and 
honestly, in that he was mindful of the resurrection. 

*' For if he had not hoped that they that were slain should have 
risen again, it had been superfluous and vain to pray fot 
the dead. 

** And also in that he perceived that there tvae great favottr laid 
up for those that died godly, it was an holy and good thought. 
Whereupon he made a reconciliation for the dead, that they 
might he delivered from sin^ — 2 Mace, xii. 43, et seq. 

The be&t things in this world have their dim as 
well as their bright side, the most glorious things 
have their phase of gloom. This is perhaps never 
more felt and acknowledged than in time of war, 
when the news of victory is speedily followed by 
lists of killed and wounded, and when the heart of 
the whole nation vibrates with the painful conscious* 
ness that success can be obtained only at the cost of 
blood. It is a glorious thing to see a nation putting 
forth her strength, equipping fleets, and sending forth 
legions of her sons inflamed with zeal in that cause 
which the general mind of the nation believes to be 
the cause of justice, and ready to lay down their 
lives to protect the weak against the strong ; and it 
is glorious to hear that they have fought victor- 
iously ; yet how is our glory changed into gloom, 
and our exultation into mourning, when we turn 
from the news of the victory to the scene of battle, 
and picture to ourselves the heaps of slain, and im«- 
agine the groans of the ^o\i\i<&»&) ^sA ^Cck Vi5gs««»i 
of the dying. Thiuned Vj ^>s«w^ Vs^^ >a*ss» 



reaching the scene of their deadly strife, our annies 
have since sustained the honour of their country in 
four pitched hattles, in each of which the storm of 
musketry has levied its hecatomb of victims as an 
offering at the shrine of Death. Then too, the 
operations of a siege protracted for nearly twelve 
months before a stronghold more massively fortified 
and more ably defended than anything yet heard of 
in the annals of warfare, still further reduced their 
numbers, some falling by the remotely-aimed rifle- 
ball, others by the bursting of explosive projectiles, 
and many more by the fatigue of incessant digging 
in the trenches, and of working or watching, as they 
often did, knee deep in water; putting all these 
things together, the mind will almost anticipate, 
what is indeed the fact, that when Sebastopol was 
captured few out of those who last year left their 
native shores in the pride of health and strength re- 
mained to take part in the final triumph. 

Many have returned home again mutilated or in- 
valided for life with no other reward than the 
applause of their countrymen, and the satisfaction 
of untarnished honour ; more, many more, lie buried 
on the shores of the Crimea. 

Now respect for the dead, especially for those 
that die in battle, has been a prevailing sentiment 
at all times and in all nations ; to honour the memory 
of those who thus coimt not their own lives dear, 
and to perform the last rites of burial to their re- 
mains is an act of piety which all extol and appreci- 
ate. And so much has this feeling the sanction of 
Holy Scripture, that we find David highly commend- 
ing the men of Jabesh-Gilead for their piety in 
burying Saul, saying, " Blessed be ye of the Lord, 
that ye have showed this kindness unto your lord, 
even unto Saul, and have buried him.*' — 2 Sam. 
a. 5. AgaiD^ when the Psalmist is describing the 
woes of Jeraaalem, and the maasacte oi VVi^ "^^wvV^v 
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in what is called the Martyr Psalm, he adds this 
lamentation, *' And there was no man to hury 
them." And one of the most affecting scenes which 
has ever been described by the pen of man, derives 
its touching interest from this universally cherished 
feeling or rather instinct of piety towards the dead, 
—•I allude to that scene recorded in the second 
book of Samuel, where Rizpah the daughter of 
Aiah is represented as watching the bodies of those 
seven unfortunate young men, whose lives were 
sacrificed in expiation of the crime which Saul com- 
mitted in the slaying of the Gibeonites. Rizpah, we 
are told, *' took sackcloth and spread it for her upon 
a rock, from the beginning of harvest until water 
dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered 
neither the birds of the air to rest on them by day, 
nor the beasts of the field by night." And this 
act of devotion on her part was studiously reported 
to David, probably because it appeared to some per- 
sons in the light of a protest against the sentence 
he had been obliged to pass, in order to appease the 
wrath of God. 

David, however, so far from being displeased at 
Rizpah, seems to have admired what she had done, 
for we find afterwards that he carefully gathered the 
bones of the victims and buried them in the sepul- 
chre of their fathers, thus completing the work of 
piety towards the dead, which Rizpah had so feel- 
ingly begun ; and surely when we hear of the hosts 
of victims sacrificed in war, wherein the innocent 
invariably suffer for the guilty, we like Rizpah, must 
be touched with a desire to put sackcloth upon our 
souls, and would welcome as the truest consolation 
of our grief, any means of show&g our sympathy 
for their misfortunes, our sense of their virtue, our 
r^ard for their memory, and our interest in their 
future destiny. Their bodies hzs^ \^^^s^\si^x>^s.\s% 
their comrades in a dist&uV. VaccA^ >JaR?j nk^ \s!»Kss^&s2t 



into dust, far, far away from the sepulchre of their 
fathers, and the satisfaction of paying our last tri- 
hute of respect for their mortal remains must be for 
ever denied us. But for their souls we may testify 
a sacred sympathy, in this we are not fettered by 
the conditions of locality or space. And though 
perhaps in the first excitement of victory we may be 
forgetful of the duty, yet the time will come when 
we shall feel it not only our duty, but the highest 
source of consolation to commend the souls of the 
slain to the mercy of God, and to plead the merits 
and atonement of our Saviour on their behalf. It 
matters little whether among those who have fallen 
we have personal relatives or not, for when a soldier 
devotes himself to the service of his country, he 
gives up social ties and family connexions, and thus 
severed from his own kindred, he becomes in a man- 
ner the child of the nation at large. When there- 
fore he lays down his life in her service, ungrateful 
and unfeeling would that nation be should it appear 
that " no man cared for his soul ;" for his country 
he has given up home, relatives, friends, life itself, 
and to bis country he must look for that viaticum 
of prayer, and for those commendatory pleadings in 
the Name of Christ which are so often and doubt- 
less so effectually offered by pious relatives at the 
bedside of the dying man. It is to be feared how- 
ever, that many are deterred from this exercise of 
charity for departed souls, and from thus pleading 
on their behalf, by the belief that to do so would be 
praying for the dead, having a kind of vague idea 
that prayers for the dead are forbidden by the 
Church to which they belong. This idea is to a 
certain extent justified by the fact that since the Re^ 
formation the Church of England has never encou- 
raged such prayers, nor introduced them into her 
services ; but if we take the Prayer Book we shall 
search in Vain for any rubric or foruvvxXar^ fo\\\MvcL"^ 



them, and it has recently been decided by the highest 
ecclesiastical tribunal that an inscription on a tomb- 
stone expressive of a prayer that the dead may rest 
in peace, so far from being opposed to it, is strictly 
in accordance with her doctrines. ^ 

And why our Church has been content to leave 
in abeyance such prayers is easily accounted for ; it 
was owing to the abuse of them for a long period 
previous to the Reformation, to the dangerous errors 
which had crept into men's minds with regard to 
their purpose and intent, and to their being associated 
with much that was misleading and untrue. And 
thus as in many other cases, a real good has been 
abandoned in consequence of its perversion and 
abuse. To believe indeed that the souls of the 
righteous were exposed to purgatorial fires, and that 
the prayers of the living were required to deliver 
them from such imaginary torments, was erroneous 
in doctrine and wrong in practice. And in like 
manner those ceremonies were erroneous and wrong, 
which under the name of masses or sacrifices for the 
dead threw a doubt on the perfection and final com- 
pleteness of the one great Sacrifice of Calvary. 
These ceremonies were therefore swept away when 
men's minds awoke to a truer sense of things at the 
time of the Reformation, but with them alas, was 
discontinued much that was edifying and holy ; and 
surely, if ever, the present is a fitting opportunity to 
recover what has been lost, surely it is time that the 
proper use of what is good and true should be re- 
stored, since now we are suflSciently guarded against 
the abuse by the teaching of past experience and the 
enlightenment diffused by Holy Scripture. 

A time of warfare, when we mourn so many of 
our brethren slain, seems to upbraid our tardiness in 
this respect, and never can so strong a claim be 
urged for the restoration of what laalvyt^ ^^^^a^Jss^^ 



and Scripture justifies, for not only do the best and 
purest feelings of our nature crave to be employed in 
some acknowledgment of what we owe to the souls of 
the slain, but the passage of Scripture which authorises 
our intercession for the departed has reference to 
those who fall in battle. The passage referred to 
occurs in the 2nd Book of Maccabees, c. 12: one 
of the Books of the Apocrypha, which in these 
days are little read, but which, as you know, is re- 
commended by the Church to our study " for ex- 
ample of life, and instruction of manners." 

It was in their wars with their neighbours, the 
Idumeans, that the Jews are recorded to have 
fought a pitched battle, and though victorious, to 
have left many slain upon tbie field, whereupon their 
leader, the noble Judas Maccabeus, '* made a gather- 
ing throughout the company to the sum of two 
thousand drachms of silver, and sent it to Jerusalem 
to ofier a sin ojQfering, doing therein very well and 
honestly in that he was mindful of the resurrection ;" 
and then it is added, '' if he had not hoped that they 
that were slain should have risen again, it had been 
superfluous and vain to pray for the dead." 

And quite natural it is that the sympathies of a 
nation in this direction should be most powerfully 
awakened in time of war. The brave men who fall 
in battle being cut off from those ministrations both 
spiritual and material which are afibrded to those 
who die on a peaceful death-bed, and convey to 
them so much consolation and support. The din 
of a battle-field is no place for recollection or self- 
examination ; for most fearfully does modern 
warfare realise the prophetic description, "every 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise, and 
garments rolled in blood." — Isa. ix. And such 
scenes afford no opportunity for disburdening the 
conscience, or of " hearkening what the Lord God 
will say concerning it." — Ps. \xxxv, S. 



However cool and collected the soldier may- 
be in the performance of his duty, yet beneath the 
surface of his being, which looks so calm and self- 
possessed, there rages the battle fever, the joint 
result of mental excitement and bodily thirst which 
renders the soul incapable of dealing with aught but 
the work in hand ; and while his whole being is 
thus preoccupied and spell-bound, he is hurried out 
of the world by a stroke as sudden as a flash of 
lightning, ''no reckoning made, but sent to his 
account with all his imperfections on his head." 

And be it said to the honour of our country that 
she is not backward in one way to acknowledge the 
obligation under which she lies to those heroic men 
who have thus laid down their lives. She takes 
the orphans and the widow of the soldier under her 
care, and adopts them as her own, and makes 
honourable mention before the world of the names 
of the fallen heroes ; and while she thus manifests 
her sympathy by promoting the worldly interests 
of the soldier's relatives, and while she cherishes 
the memory of their deeds and extols the virtue of 
their deaths, while she does all this for their recom- 
pense and honour in the present world, is there 
nothing she can do for their soul's welfare in the 
Aiture world ? Cold indeed would be the doctrine 
that would deny it. 

She may indeed commend them to God's mercy, 
and plead the merits of Christ on their behalf. 
True, indeed, it is that no man, no, nor any united 
number of men •* can deliver their brother, nor make 
agreement unto God for him," for it costs more to 
redeem one soul than the united offerings of all 
mankind could bring ; and it might be argued with 
some show of plausibility that the fate of departed 
souls being, as some postulate,^ for ever fixed at the 

1 That this postulate is not a&m\l\;edi\^'j^<&^3c!c»^ 
18 dear from the Litany, vr\ieTeiva '^^ ^w^ ^qt ^^v^^wssja^^^^^ 
at the *'bour of death,^' but sAso at &^ ** ^vj ^'l \\k\^gs\Ks^-^*^ 
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hour of death, it is therefore superfluous and vain to 
pray that they may be delivered at the day c( 
judgment. 

But such arguments are the cold workings of un- 
inspired and self<^directed reason, and might easily 
be extended still further till they proved all prayer 
to be superfluous and vain, since, in a sense, ait 
things are ruled by the irresistible working of the 
Most High, and mankind are drawn towards good, 
or hardened for purposes of evil according to His 
supreme and irreversible decrees. 

But one well attested case, one authentic instance 
of intercession for the dead being acceptable to God 
will carry more conviction to a devout and unpre* 
judiced mind than all the arguments that metaphy- 
sical subtilty may be able to invent ; and such an 
instance is that we have just referred to, wherein 
the Jewish leader ^' made a reconciliation for the 
dead, that they might be delivered from sin/* It 
is indeed a most holy exercise so to intercede for 
the dead, for as it is said just before, ** he did therein 
very well and honestly in that he was mindful of 
the resurrection." It is indeed an exercise most 
consoling to ourselves, for we thereby practically 
make confession of the doctrine of the " Communion 
of Saints," and appropriate to ourselves the blessed- 
ness of sharing with the departed a common interest 
and common hope in the atoning merits of our 
Redeemer. 

And who shall say that the prayers we offer in 
this spirit are not efficacious on behalf of those for 
whose sake they are made ; or who shall limit the 
power of God to look with forgiving mercy on souls 
which owing to the suddenness of their departure 
from the body, have not had that time and place 
for repentance which otherwise they might have 
bad; and who can tell whether He may not be 
waitiDg to make our prayers and Valeteessvoxva >Jcife 
roaditiou of that forgiving mercy \>^6 Novidtotfe^*^ 
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We know in thii^s temporal how our fates are 
linked together, and how one individual is made to 
hang upon another for evil or for good ; how in a 
manner we hold in our hands the destinies of others^ 
and how in turn our own destinies are swayed by 
the influence of others, — and who can tell whether 
such influences may not extend to our future state 
as well ? 

The Prophet interceded after death for the 
widow's son and his prayers were heard ; the sisters 
of Lazarus interceded for their dead brother and he 
was restored to life ; and why may not our prayers be 
heard for those who die in battle that they may live^ 
and not die eternally ? 

To suppose that they all died with souls purified 
from guilt and fit for heaven would betoken igno^ 
ranee of human nature, to suppose that they all 
died past forgiveness would be an idea from which 
we should shrink with horror, yet forgiven they can 
never be, except for the sake of Christ, and except 
mention be made of His righteousness on their be- 
half, and the soldier who falls in battle is hardly in 
a condition to do this for himself, and therefore it is 
the more incumbent upon us to commend his soul 
to God's mercy, for the sake of Christ. It is an 
act of piety which, if we reflect, we must perceive 
it would be strange want of feeling to omit, and 
one which perhaps may be of infinitely more im- 
portance to him than the charity which provides for 
his orphans or his widow ; at all events, while doing 
the one with praiseworthy zeal, there is no reason 
why we should leave the other undone. 

By all we owe then to those brave men who have 
fought our battles, by the readiness with which they 
have shed their blood, by the sufferings they have 
endured, and by the suddenness of their deaths, let 
us not be backward to make suclv Y^tv\^\s. ^^s^ ^^ ^^^ 
able, and plead at the s\ix\iie oi xaex^^ ^\>w\i.€ci55&. ^ 



their souls. God waiteth to be gracious and is oft- 
times more ready to hear than we to pray, — let it 
not be said hereafter that such and such of our 
brethren might have been forgiven but for our cold- 
ness in not recommending them to mercy. Theirs 
was a hard life, theirs was a rough journey, they 
tasted few delights in this world, they gave up those 
social ties which surround our hearts with blessings, /> 
and embraced a life of subjection, fatigue, and exile . 
in our defence, and finally they have been cut off in 
the flower of their age, and the hopes they so fondly 
cherished have come to an untimely end. Let us 
not be slack to show our sense of what we owe them. 
We cannot bedew their bodies with our tears, but 
we may bring down the benediction of Heaven on 
their souls by our prayers. 

The melting of the soul in fervour, and the 
efiFiision of generous and holy thoughts, this is the 
essence of prayer, and where this is found it matters 
little in what language those thoughts clothe them- 
selves, but as a general rule when the prayer is 
heartfelt the words are few. To most minds words 
enough and fitting will suggest themselves, and they 
will resemble more or less what follows. 

The Prayer. 

O God, Who hast created and redeemed all man- 
kind, grant, we beseech Thee, to those who are slain 
in battle the remission of their sins, and accept our 
humble prayers that they may obtain the favour 
which they need, and that they with us, and we with 
them may be partakers of Thy heavenly kingdom ; 
for Jesus Christ's sake, our only Mediator and 
Advocate. Amen. 
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